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iThis poem is a ttempt to explore the associational equipment 
a young man brin matrimony—equipment that ranges from 
dreams and mythol images to illuminations at urlesque 
and salacious dial the street corner—and to show his strug 
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STEP RIGHT UP! STEP RIGHT UP! Weare about 
to expose the eternal verities. 

Step right up to the edge of the abyss and get an eyeful of 
the naked truth! 

O Mister! have you ever stopped to think what it is that 
makes the world go round? 

And the days go round, and the weeks go round ? 

Do you know what accounts for the lewd snicker and the 
embarrassment in the corner drugstore? 

For the shy manner, for the failure in business, and for 
ninety percent of American divorces? 

Do you know why men go crazy or paint pictures or em- 
brace the Church of England? 


STEP RIGHT UP! STEP RIGHT UP! You will 


receive free with each epiphany 


1 set of Havelock Ellis 

1 ticket to Sally Rand’s Nude Ranch 
1 pair of dumbbells 

5000 dreams analyzed 


Together with some subtleties of religious experience and 
assorted novels and postcards. 


Dearly beloved, 
We are gathered together here in the sight of God, and in 
the face of this company, 
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Garrett Oppenheim 


With everybody in the chapel murmuring, “How young! 
how sweet how clean!” 

(But step right up and see for yourself how callipygian! 
how bathukolpian!) 

With the furniture bought, the budget planned, the Wasser- 
man decorously negative, 

With the ceremony paid for, and my! such presents, and 
flowers, and a kiss for your mother-in-law, 

From this day forward, for better or worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, 

You have taken, taken, taken this woman 


to be 


your 


Witch-girl dream-girl honey-girl wife. 

But are you familiar with the facts of life? 

Do you hear that cry in your innominate bones? 
Have you read Krafft-Ebing on erogenous zones? 


What do you know when the wheels go round and it’s all 
over, the rice and kissing? 

What do you know when the day folds up and the world 
ends in a sudden blackout? 

When you find yourself with a stranger alone in a room 
by the side of the road to Anywhere, 

And the lamplight falls forever? ... 
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Who is the girl who will check your hat at the gates of 
Paradise? (STEP RIGHT UP!) 

Who is the bride you have taken, taken? Is it Circe, straight 
from the wine-dark sea? 

Go to her! Maybe it’s the woman from the dawn of time, 
or the last woman on earth. 

Go to her! Speak to her! Quickly! while the masks are 
down and the faces of the day forgotten, 

And the lamplight fails forever. .. . 

O what are you going to say now? Do now? Immortality 
lasts but a moment. 


SPEAK RIGHT OUT! Who are you? Where do you 
come from? What do you know? 


America is my nation, 
Manhattan is my station, 
And the johns of P. S. 54 


Are responsible for my education. 


What more? There was a teacher in school that year— 
Miss Trent—with hair like holiday gold. 

When she leaned over my spelling paper, a golden mist 
whirled out of my brains. 

Round me for days, round and round me for weeks. 

But her marriage was a topic for the back-row boys, supe- 


rior in the four-letter facts, 
And was sketched at recess on appropriate walls of the school 
latrine. What more? 
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Garrett Oppenheim 


A tough guy strutted from across the park. 
His mouth was dirty and his eyes were dark. 
He told me a secret: “Brother,” he said, 
“You don’t get nowhere peeping under the skirts of a statue.” 


So I took the address on Columbus Avenue; but after the 
look the doorman gave me, 

It needed a couple of drinks and a lot of thinking, and at 
last I reasoned, “Hell!” 

She laid my money on the medicine shelf, and a black mist 
whirled out of my brains. 


I remember the little blonde love-child, and the swim in the 
Adirondacks moonlight, 

How she dropped the towel on the grass, shining, calling my 
name from the dawn of time, 


And the long, slow paddle home in the fog, with the moment 
gone, and the insides snapping. 


What more? I remember— 


STOP RIGHT THERE! 


I know you now! Yes, you're the fellow who slept the long 
sleep in Avalon. 
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You're the pilot who vaulted the rails and drowned in the 
cold song of the Lorelei, 

And after, drowsed for a thousand years in Eisenach at the 
court of Venus 

Where the lost gods revel in a thin music, fade and revel, 
and pass like smoke, 

While the moons go round and the stars go round. 

I know you, I know you! Drone and dreamer! You with 
your mists and your wine-dark seas! 

So long, Lilith! So long, Calypso! So long, Iseult of the 
Golden Hair! 

And deus ex machina sighs farewell as it drips mechanical 
tears. 


Anadyomene, don’t you cry! 

I'll get you a G string to hang on your thigh, 
I’ll get you a fan, and a bubble of air, 

And take you to Flushing to dance at the Fair. 


STEP RIGHT UP! STEP RIGHT UP! Weare about 
to uncover the last reality. 

Let every man, let every woman, let every pubescent ado- 
lescent, 

Let everyone with the guts come forward to the edge of the 
abyss and see for himself 
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Garrett Oppenheim 


built in bathtub 
combination radio-phonograph (AC-DC) 
studio couch, convertible into double or twins 


No~ — 


views, one with a patch of green 
1 Victor recording of the Venusberg music, 
disc 3 slightly cracked 


With loads of 
With loads of 
With loads of 


With loads of love and kisses and unexpurgated smiles. 


Garrett Oppenheim 
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SENTIMENTS FOR A VALEDICTION 


Now when hand of lavish summer spends 

In careless flowers lost coinage of the sun— 
We remembering, wanting waiting, stand, 
In sunlight lonely, wishing summer gone, 
And wish for another time and another land. 


Sickening in furnished room, watch the soldier 
Hands of clock march, think how callous years 

Have made us never wiser but certainly, surely older. 
Would turn from dirty dishes, push back chairs, 

And leave our half-burnt cigarettes to smoulder. 


Would mark on map; would put an X on spot 
Unknown to us; would go by hidden lane 
Soon out of city, hike it or if not 

Take ship for somewhere, or take fastest plane, 
Take bus for farthest frontier known of night. 


Say so long to the dead ways walked before, 
Leave clothes in closet, leaving sentry clock, 
Put on new faces, forgetting to lock door 
Throw key away, hoping to leave ache 

Of loneliness behind like lights of Fair, 


Like voice in night lost, far—and not in Fall 
Return, but go, and go into another Asia, 
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Thomas McGrath 


Leave no address, nor write the public scrawl: 
‘Wish you were here’, be quick to learn new ways, 
New names for sun and summer, forgetting old days, for- 
getting all. 
Thomas McGrath 


LOST SWAN 


To the gray waters of the Saugatuck, 
Came the lost swan, to rest beside the hulls 
Of river boats, far from its ferny brook, 
To fare on salty beaches with the gulls. 


Some stalker in the reeds at morning heard 
The beat of wings, a wild imperious note, 
And from his covert saw the stricken bird 
Fallen, a ring of scarlet at its throat. 


So come the gods, white-pinioned, wonderful, 
From the still pools of heaven, to dwell among 
Eaters of flesh, uncomprehending, dull, 
Leaving no other token than a song. 


Leila Jones 
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A Magazine of Verse 


THREE POEMS 


STATUS 


All that I have been 

Is like the noise of stones 
In a wash of waves 

At night upon a beach 
Forever out of reach. 


Whatever I have seen 
Emptily shines like bones 
Extorted from old graves 
And flaunted in the sun 
That polishes one by one. 


You, my beloved, severally 
Compose of these confusions 
The finest, if no more: 
Each single love that dies 
Attains immortal cries. 


All I shall not be 
Portends in resolutions 
To be what I adore: 

Of so much, I speak little, 
For present time is brittle. 
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Thomas Howells 


Lords living, or the wise dead, 
Say, is the spirit mine 

Whose life I think away? 

Do not answer yet 

If knowing, I would forget. 


THE EQUAL PASSION 


I am not fast in my indifference, 

Nor yet so wavering that one word might 
Irradiate your absence which is night 

By an eclipsing of my shrewder sense, 

As if I saw but by your immanence, 

Who may have seen more than could be in sight 
And now see less than actually is right, 
Blinded by past deception’s evidence: 

In love I am but what you touch me to— 
You being indifferent, then I become 

The thing that makes me like or nearer you, 
Who, silent, will compel my being dumb: 
But poles that for long periods keep apart 
Eventually forget this mutual art. 
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VIGIL 


Lord, I behold now the poverty of our world, 

I who at other times have marked the wealth, 
Who shail see both again—how many times— 
Both, equally, to me now inscrutable 

And hard for the heart to bear, hard for the mind, 
Beyond utterance and the supplication of breath. 


Inscrutable to me, for whom, Lord, a meaning 

Causal tc questions and for anodyne 

To silence sharper than a yell’s edge? 

Ideas time-floated farther than the fleet stars, 
entering, centering where in what gravity? 


So reason suppliant knocks at the doors of heaven 


Unsuppliant, I before the riddle wait, 

As the doors enigmatic, barred to resolve 
No less than they, and love only entreating 
That I must have in the hard time of waiting 
If to endure; needed that fulcrum now 
Against the silence and the riddling doors 


Thomas H 
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NORTH CAROLINA IDYL 


O Streetcar, you bring 
the best things that we know 
to the tired one the leather 


davenport, food to the hungry one, 


scattering white the pigeons 

into the wooden eaves of the park pavilion 
alarming in alley-stalls motionless 

Perche I 





avy upon the earth. 


What heat we feel out of the rusty 
radiator, our hearth, is met 
by our religion speaking from the walls 


7 


Christ is the Heap of this HOM! 


In our tiple warmth 


we sh staring at peeling mottos 
in Tact of the l l clk 
endu he hour of awa 

once it youl steel voice al | 

th nto oxide stars 


y Ou 


Joe Horrell 
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FLUTE SONGS 
I 


Blue is the terraced hiii, 

Blue the flood 

Beneath it, and the gem of sky 
And the huod 


Of the crocus opening in the wood. 


But never was there blue 

Like the flame 

In Love’s eyes, whose lashes sweep 
To tame 

The naked fire that has no name. 


II 


Syrinx, and Daphne and the maid 
Arethusa, with the spring have strayed 
—Like green water through green shade— 


Into my heart; their names to swirl] 
As river waters, as waters curl and whirl 
Upon their isles with green and pearl. 


Arethusa, slipped from the strong 


And Daphne who was young. 
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Embrace . . . Syrinx, the reed’s shrill tongue .. . 








Eva Triem 


Gods have loved in sadness. Stripped 
Of their godhead, they have wept 
Like mortals for a maid who slept. 


Eva Triem 


TO JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


‘The word eternity should not be carved 

Upon the heights where poets sometimes stand, 
Watching, too carefully, the semi-starved, 
Slow climbing of the mass on upward sand. 
For endless time means endless suffering 
Unless the poetry in human need— 
Discarding dreams of mystic solace, wing— 


Finds ever-growing strength in word and deed. 


Justice is not abstract, not question-mark 
Restoring arguments in brotherhood. 

When Shelley left the beauty of the lark, 

To fight in foreign land, he understood 

That poetry will never fly, increase, 

Until the bottom source knows lasting peace. 


Maxwell Bodenheim 
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FOUR POEMS 
MOVIE 


When the great afternoon blows about the mind, 

And men lean sideways over gulfs of headlines peering, 

And the horns go berserk in the national bosom, 

And something is decidedly wrong with the steering— 
You should not have come to the movie tonight! 


When the future is like an animal breathing 
In the halls of the high schools, young with yearning, 
And the leopard spots turn in the sockets of knowledge, 
And the radio dial is quietly burning— 

There’s a red light burning there—over the door! 


When the road hides its head in the bedroom mirror 
And the restaurant eye is disconsolate on the streets, 
When the cannon boom the discovery of the planet 
At the cheeks of dining rooms, up terraces of sheets— 
The air is heavy with the presence of the faces! 


When the blind sell newspapers and the lame read them, 

When the nations stir in their beds while the sirens 

Set the match of the age to the hair of the past 

Standing like a scarecrow that daunts no tyrants— 
Look for the exit—go look for it now! 
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Oscar Williams 





But what if you find that the exit was painted 
And the make-believe screen is real with the fleets 
And the wave of navies breaks over the eye line 


And opens its gunfire on you in your seats? 


ON THE SUMMER SKY THE AIRSHIP HANGS 
July 2, 1939 


On the summer sky the airship hangs, 
Slow motion bullet of a god, 

While the red sun, lead end of gun, 
Smokes at the forehead of all dream. 


The Sunday housetops line the world, 
The Sunday papers fill the rooms, 
The headlines drain the human veins 


Pouring the future in a stream. 


And mankind lies beneath the towers 
Against a rising wall of cloud: 
In wedge and torture boot of hours 


From the jowled silence comes the scream. 


And Sunday leans upon the town 
Enormous seraph with the heirloom brow: 
From the blue eye of the blond sky 

Who shall cast out his mammoth beam? 
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WOODEN HORSE OF MYTH 


The wooden horse of myth stands on the air 
arching a traitorous neck on roofed mankind : 
the clocks are eyeballs round with mock despair 
hunting in sanguine skylines of the mind: 


and cherub faces fluttering in position, 

dolls tethered by the nerves behind the curtain 
and soldiers draped about the foiled ignition 
portend an end momentously uncertain. 


Meanwhile the white-haired meadows of the sea 
sing in the fixtures of the music box: 

the crowning glory of the verb to be 

marches its fields of fire among the rocks— 


while tides of flowers topple from the blood 
and horseless hills affirm their mountainhood. 


THREE MEN AROUND A GOLDEN COIN 


I saw three men around a golden coin: 

Like masks become alive their faces screamed : 

It was in timedark when no men were kin 

That they were warring for the coin that gleamed. 
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Oscar Williams 


The horns were rich in niches of the wind 

And faceless statues slept behind the leaves: 
But in that waylaid valley of the Wound 
There fought the howling faces of three thieves. 


Adders of hate were striking from their hands, 

And wolves were halfway fallen from their eyes: 

The ground was massed with writhing limbs of hinds: 
Their fury drained the bloodless light of skies. 


The cleaver of the moon cut through the clouds 
And two men lay beneath vast sheets of snow: 
Their bodies clogged and thickened into clods 


Unburied under foil of lunar glow. 


The walled-out moment wore a vitreous look, 
The windows of the wooden heaven burned: 
The midnight seemed like some fantastic lock 
In which the key of Death was being turned. 
The third man bent to pick the golden coin, 
That golden hole, that breach in brotherhood : 


He held his hand up, empty, to the moon 


And stared at fingers bright with oil of blood. 


Oscar Williams 
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THIS QUIET-TIME 


The rain is solace coming down, 
Uncolored, neither dark nor light ; 
Its fall, driven in purity 

To summer earth from a sky-height. 


Confusion of the sun is cleared ; 
Flowers retreat ; no more is grass 
Intensified beyond itself. 

The lie, the traitorous semblance, pass. 


Slowly, my breath begins to knock. 
Slowly, my mind goes to the wood 
Where waterfall is loosened, sent 
Gown-flowing from its dark stone hood. 


This transient quiet-time, when thought 
Runs swiftly, passing through serene 
Image on image, ordering the mind, 
Moving it gravely through the clean 


Music of Palestrina, must 
Be over now, and must be done. 
There is another clamor and 
Confusion here, not of the sun. 
Elda Tanasso 
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FIVE POEMS 
THE COFFIN OF PRINT 


After the bleeding rhythms of emotion 
Have frozen into print, 

The stark line faces the fact 
And stares it down— 

No longer does the heart leap 
Unlionized and lean, 

But stripped of motion 

Lies down between 

The curt cartoon 

And the political comment— 
For these are the comrades 
With blood in print. 


AFTER THE BOMBING OF BARCELONA 


1 am waiting for my honey to return 
With news of the antiseptic rape 
And the mechanical murder, 

For the time is secure in violence 
And the execution is exact 

When the sun comes over 

And daybreak falls like an axe— 
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But we did not know 

The city or what people 
Would next be exploded 
And the rain of legs and churches, 
Banks and eyeballs 

For the harvest. 

We tossed a coin and I it was 
Who fastened by terror 
Remained with the radio— 
Now I am waiting 

For her to come back 

With words of the slaughter. 


THE MILKMAN 


The laughter has ceased 

(Gone into the next room with the 
deodorants 

Following close behind 

On the heels of continence) : 

But that is the trouble 

With our world— 

That laughter is sick, 

Leaving the mind 

Tired the morning after 


When the cold grey 
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Norman Macleod 


Feeling of the flesh 

Becomes exigent 

And the period arrives 

With no exclamation— 

Only grey bottles 

Upon the doorsteps of our lives. 


THE GIRLS ARE DANCING AT SANTO DOMINGO 


“Let me wear your beads, mother. I want to dance,” the 
d > 
girl said. 
“All right,” the Indian mother answered, 
And she took the turquoise from around her head. 


Underneath the cottonwoods to the beat of a drum— 
Underneath the umbrella of the clouds— 

The girl moved softly with tablita bowed 

Now to the east and now to the west, 

Now to the sduth and now to the north— 





Commanding the raindrops to come forth. 


And the clouds were not angry, nor was the wind, 
For her dance was subtle and her song was sweet 


As raindrops splashing upon her feet. 


But if it had not been for her mother 
And the turquoise beads so perfectly strung, 
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of 





And all her sisters dancing in unison 
And the men who were beating upon the drum, 
The rain would never have come so soon. 


For this we thank you. And thanks again! 


SONG WHEN RETURNING FROM CUTTING WHEAT 


“We thank you. Thanks again!” say the Santo Domingos 
In the song when returning from cutting the wheat— 
Every object of the natural world is peaceful there, it seems; 
Even the tassels of wheat are colored with dreams; 

And after the slender copper threads of the wheat are cut, 
They are soft and flaxen as the hair on a girl’s head ; 

Even the wheatfields seem happy with their new haircut; 
But most of all the Indians are at peace, it seems, 

For grain stacked in the pueblo makes good dreams— 

But before the cutting the people of the field were gay, 

For “the wheat was getting excited !”” Santo Domingos say. 


Norman Macleod 











SONG 


I would so sing to you 
That yet my morning song 
Might echo all the day 
And all night long. 


I would send forth to you 
As violets do, a slight, 
Cool fragrance 


To commend the night. 


When we are memories, 
These violets, my song, and I, 
Then may my song rise in the winds 


Of dusk as I pass by: 


May I, a shadow—something more— 
Stir strongly at your side to keep 
Communion with you, waking 
Or asleep. 
Homer C. Combs 
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FOUR POEMS 


CUL-DE-SAC 


Through all these senseless days my sea has played 
Against white cliffs whose barren face was god. 
My messengers were gulls. I gave them food. 
They trusted me but knew I was betrayed. 

Large and grotesque the shadows grew afraid 

Of such imagined eyes my sea’s lights shone: 

And each dim morning found the shadows gone, 
The gulls careless and the ebbing tide obeyed. 


I left at dawn: turned inland from the shore 

From that rank calm that beggars every storm: 
Freed from its evil saw the worm 

Strive blindly through the widening earth once more: 
And love that in the sea’s excess might form 

Your dream, now framed my image at its core. 


CALENTURE 


This house has frontiers where stand guard 
The sentinels of conscience. No matter 
What catastrophe or war occurred 

It would not break their lines nor shatter 
Those outposts where pity keeps his watch 
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H. B. Mallalieu 


Over loneliness marsh and custom reappears 

As a sea’s ghost no real sea could match: 

Nor memory’s maze where lurk the bitter years, 
Wrenched out of Time, awaiting their revenge; 
Nor, worst of all, would darken scandal pass 
Where wind blows words from every blade of grass 
Yet trees stand quieter than Stonehenge. 


But I will make that midnight journey: 

Past those white islands where the northern bear 
Disdains the incontinent green sea; 

Past pride’s last paradise where first despair 
Floats dangerously south; past pole and pole 
Towards the centre where the dogstar lust, 
Which set in motion the immoderate whole 

Out of the sexless elements of dust, 

Rages like Mars among the half-insane: 
Westward in Folly’s ship towards those grounds 
Where trenches gape like unattended wounds 
And fields stink of the enormous slain. 


Eastward to some high tableland where you 
With countless benedictions bless that boy 

Who in a madman’s frenzy across oceans flew 
With compass trembling between death and joy: 
Who saw the ordered multitude collapse 

Before its intricate and sightless god 


And fled your arms towards a great eclipse 
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Beneath whose darkness panic rode roughshod. 





But I, who made no promise to return, 

At dawn made captive, crept within these walls 
To love or lethargy till doomsday falls 

Or chaos comes and order may adjourn. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 


Could summer lend that southern figure now, 
Lend me to you who were my answer then, 
Replacing us, dissolving northern snow, 
Laying bare the landscape of the south again: 


Then I, Time’s borrower, might give to you 
Those words which fed the undiscerning air, 
Dead words but no less vital than the new, 
For you to flatter and elude despair. 


Winter condemns us to an exile’s fate, 
Whose sight imagination must outlast, 
And it is late to turn, but not too late: 





Time may not lend but it will soon renew 
And add this figure to the shadows past 
To give their unsubstantial dreams to you. 






















. B. Mallalieu 
EPILOGUE 


Phoenix on the hot sirocco’s breath 
Above Necropolis his mummied dead, 


Their names in granite over-riding death, 


Over our legendary home has spread 
His feathered silence: and no welcome light 


Could pierce the solemn darkness his wings shed. 


The garden and the trees are out of sight, 
The guest is isolated in her room, 


The host unable to be there that night. 


Did the sirocco or the red simoom, 
The phoenix wings, the shadow that they cast, 
Blind guest and host, obliterate the tomb? 


The darkness and the dreamed-of house are past, 
Nor will the carvings on the granite last. 


H. B. Mallalieu 
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T. S. ELIOT AS DRAMATIST 


i creative work by T. S. Eliot is not going to 
be simple, even if he has reverted to a simpler literary 
form, and simple judgments by the critics will misrepresent 
it. His latest work is the play, The Family Reunion. 
He may be said by this time to have entered upon a new liter- 
ary career, as playwright. But it would be idle to expect that 
the new plays will be out of relation with the old poems 
and critical prose. He keeps a foot in each of two worlds: 
the new world of naturalistic or realistic psychological drama, 
and the old world of poetry which, for him, means meta- 
physics. He will soon make ordinary drama look cheap 
because of its lack of metaphysical interest, just as he had 
part in making the ordinary shallow poetry of twenty years 
ago look the same way, and for the same reason. 

As a dramatist working in the contemporary, Mr. Eliot 
resembles Ibsen much more than Shaw, to call names of com- 
parable stature with his. His satiric touch is devastating, 
and he turns it onto living English types to show up their 





social and political silliness, among other things. That sounds 
like Shaw, and in fact as a satirist he compares unfavorably 
with Shaw only in that he does not sustain the satire uproari- 
ously; but Shaw does that because he has nothing else to do; 
for Shaw is a social gospeler, except that we must allow 
something also for his miscellaneous and professional wit. 


*The Family Reunion, by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace. 
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Ibsen could confine himself to social satire, but characteristi- 
cally he was deeper than that; he quickly got to the point 
where he could make scornful play with his fighting terms, 
“Ideal” and “Liberal”; he was really a poet, and had the 
metaphysical dimension in his thinking. 

Shaw inherited a part of Ibsen. It might be quite mis- 
taken to say that Eliot has inherited any of him, since he 
has come to drama by his own private ways. But there is 
common property between the two, if we compare The Fam- 
ily Reunion with many Ibsen plays, such as The Wild Duck 
and Rosmersholm. Each is a poet working in an age which 
is metaphysically innocent and childlike. Or should I say, 
working in a medium which rejects the metaphysics? But 
for a few schools, such as the Greek tragedy and the Japa- 
nese noh-drama, the statement would not be, I think, wide. 
So each tries to import the metaphysical into the dramatic 
structure, which without it already is formally complete, and 
to the satisfaction of its customary auditors. When Mr. 
Eliot abandoned the loaded materials of Murder in the 
Cathedral, handpicked out of Catholic history, and came to 
the contemporary setting, he knew that he was not inviting 
success. But when he had abandoned formal poetry and 
taken to drama in the first place, he must have known that 
the medium was not the one calculated to favor his peculiar 
intentions. Milton as a religious poet risked failure in one 
Greekish pageant and one dramatic adaptation of Scripture. 


Mr. Eliot is bold enough to try a stage representing a mod- 


ern English country house. 
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On the realistic level Mr. Eliot is superb in his mastery of 
characterization (both the satiric and the athetic), han- 
dling of plot-sequence, exposition of b bs eis id through dia 
logue, and, I imagine, such other techniques as belong to an 
oral form like drama. It is comforting to find that an in 
tellectualist, so strict and unconceding that he has been ac- 
cused of living in a tower, has picked up without any fuss 
the knack for the close structural effects of drama; it argues 
that his famous and original capacity as poet was inclusive 
rather than exclusive, and that our popular stage-drama, 
with whatever rigor it may claim, is not a very wo - rful 
exercise of genius, and not a thing to which first-rate minds 
need feel under obligations to become addicted. Success on 
that level is a hollow triumph for Eliot. 

But the success is unquestionable. Such is the cogency— 
of the play as a mere drama, that deals with the individual 
characters -amb-cottective orf unes of a family. It does not 
need a great deal of documentation here, and I will only 
point out that Mr. Eliot knows how to epitomize a poor 
lot with very terse exhibits indeed. In the first scene the 
family is waiting for the return of Harry, Lord Mon 
chensey, now master of the house, who has been absent 
for eight years. Agatha, an aunt, knowing _and-sympathetic 
beyond any other woman character that Eliot has drawn 
expects that Harry will not find it altogether a pleasur 
review the scenes of his childhood. 

AGATHA 
I mean that at Wishwood he will find another Harry 
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The man who returns will have to meet 
The boy who left. Round by the stables, 
In the coach-house, in the orchard, 
In the plantation, down the corridor 
That led to the nursery, round the corner 
Of the new wing, he will have to face him— 
And it will not be a very jolly corner. 
When the loo} in time comes—and it does come 
for everybody— 
The hidden is revealed, and the spectres show themselves. 


GERALD 
I don’t in the least know what you’re talking about 
You seem to be wanting to give us all the hump. 
5 e 
I must say, this isn’t cheerful for Amy’s birthday 
Or for Harry’s homecoming. Make him feel at home, I say! 





There you have what must be life to the drama, in the 
close_exchange of sxsonal styles and attitudes. You 
also have the conflict between the metaphysical (and rather 
ineffectual) character and the natural Englishman, and that 
is of central importance in the mind of Eliot, and in the 
play. 

From there we may as well go to the Eliot metaphysics; 
for Agatha has said something about spectres>—Now Harry 
does not see an} ordinary spectres, not even the spectre of 
his wife, whom he has murdered. Nor does Agatha see any 
at all, though she is psychic, and though she almost connived 
with Harry’s father a murder at the expense of Harry’s 
mother, Amy. What Harry is constantly seeing, and what 


we the audience must see, if the play is acted according to 





tons, but what nobody else on the stage in- 


can see at all though Harry implores them 


the stag 





cluding 
to look, is a band of Hunters, Bright Angels, Eumenides, 
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or Furies. ‘They drive him over the earth. They have 

driven him home to obtain the sénse that the curse is on his 
house and not on him alone; and they will drive him away 
presently to expiate the curse by going out into the world 
and performing deeds of goodness and heroism. ‘They never 
speak, and if they extend their claws that seems the most 
they do. Before they put in their appearances Harry knows 
it by the feel of a stirring “underneath the air,” and by a 
scent “direct to the brain,” and other premonitions. 

The men of Harry’s family are Oxford men, and some of 
them must know their Greek. At one point in the play the 
Chorus doesn’t know whether there is any way to exorcise 
the evil out of old houses either “in Argos or in England.” 
There is of course the fact itself fhat the play does have a 
Chorus, like Greek plays ; for the minor and insensitive char- 
acters have a way of talking themselves into a passage where 
they can talk in unison, to an effect that is often burlesque, 





as in Auden’s plays, but is sometimes solemn and fearful as in 
Greek. And these features constitute all the Greek that 
attaches to this English play, except the Furies, who cannot 
quite be assimilated into it by these means, for. the literal! 
reader like myself. 

I do not know how genuinely Mr. Eliot is under convic 
tion about ancestral curses and their expiation. He may feel 
that the necessity of the doctrine, given such situations as 
these, is very deep in the nature of things. It is certain that 
dramatically the terror of the mysterious curse is very much 
more emphasized than the beauty of the idea of expiation, 
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which comes in almost as an afterthought. But I think there 
is a rule of dramatic propriety by which these Eumenides are 





not sustained as vehicles of the curse. They belong not only 
to an age of faith, but to an age when faith was different 
from what it is likely to be again. In other words, the audi- 
ence, I think, will see them and will not believe in them. 
The hardboiled audience, I mean; and as for the sensitive 
and literary people, who will infallibly constitute much of the 
audience for this kind of play, even they will think these 
creatures too “literary” to express the metaphysical realities, 
and too readily picked up from another context. They belong 
in a more imaginative order of literature than realistic drama 
if they are to be vitalized. 

[ like the air of mystery that thickens steadily throughout 
the play. We see the “natural” action gathe.ing occult sig- 
nificances. I think there will not be an intelligent auditor 
who can resist being powerfully impressed ; not by the Furies, 
but by the talk and actions of the characters. As in all 
metaphysical speculations, a reality deeper than the visible 
world is indicated. 

I remark that there is nothing particularly Christian in 
this play. A Christian entity to do the work of the Eumen- 
ides probably was not forthcoming; or if it was, it seemed 
unavailable for this drama, for drama now. Ibsen many 
times experimented with mysterious symbols in trying to 
express the occult effects by which he proposed to explode 
the naturalism of drama. They were not apparitions but 


words; words which had power with the actors in the main 
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action, therefore with the other actors, and with the audience. 
It is my impression that when there are no orthodox super 
natural beings in the vogue of drama at the time, fresh sym- 
bols—which it is as wrong to push to a high visibility 
it is not to have them at all—are the best recourse that dram- 
atists have. Unless, at least, they want to leave drama 
for forms in which imagination need not be so constrained. 
The poetic diction probably does well enough—for a play. 

The metrics are execrable, except in the light of the same 
qualification. They are not too tight but too loose, which 
means, nevertheless, that they do not really encroach or 
prose feeling of a realistic play, and are quite prepared to 
abdicate entirely if necessary. There is just occasional poetic 
language independent of drama, or in set and undramatic 
speeches. But it is an atmospheric play. Mary, the cousin 
who would have married Harry, and who is made sensitive 
by the slight, says: 

The cold spring now is the time 

For the ache in the moving root 

The agony in the dark 

The slow flow throbbing the trunk 

The pain of the breaking bud. 

These are the ones that suffer ieast 

The aconite under the snow 

And the snowdrop crying for a moment in the wood 


Harry replies: 


Spring is an issue of blood 

A season of sacrifice 

And the wail of the new full tide 
Returning the ghosts of the dead 
Those whom the winter drowned 
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Do not the ghosts of the drowned 
Return to land in the spring? 
Do the dead want to return? 


And I like that on the whole, and in a play especially, be- 


cause it is better than I had bargained for. But it is not the 





Eliot we knew a poet. It is that Eliot warmed over, for 
“theatre’’. 


John Crowe Ransom 


HOPKINS’ ANCESTRY?! 
PART II 


Lc” pale masculinity and ruggedness were, as we know, a 


special cult of the metaphysicals. It is probable that 
Hopkins would not have considered Dryden “the most 
masculine of our poets” had he known Donne whose “words’ 
masculine persuasive force’”’ so impressed his disciples and of 


whom Carew wrote in his Elegy ‘““Thou hast drawn a 


line/Of masculine expression” and “to the awe of thy im- 


perious wit/Our stubborn language bends,/made only 


fit/With her tough-thick-ribb’d hoops to gird about Thy 
Giant phansie.”” To me it seems certain, though I know 
some still doubt it, that Donne and many of his followers 


were striving for a natural speech-rhythm in English poetry. 
That the harshness of some of their verse was intentional 
is at any rate unquestionable. Hopkins’ words about sprung 
*This is the second of a series of two artic! 


an? 
on Hopkins’ sources.—Eb. 


by Mr. Heywood 
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rhythm in earlier poets, “if they could have done it they 
would,” seem peculiarly applicable here. The metaphysicals 
could not: the most they could do was on occasion to reduce 
prosody to a mere counting of syllables: a decasyllable, for 
example, was literally a decasyllable and no more. “And this,” 
says Donne, “And this unpolisht rugged verse I chose/As 
fittest for discourse and nearest prose.” 

But, of course, the tykishness no more occurred free in 
Hopkins than it did in the metaphysicals, nearly all the in- 
gredients of whose style he possesses, above all “the peculiar 
blend of passion and thought, feeling and ratiocination” 
which Grierson calls their greatest achievement. There is 
the same condensation and resultant explosiveness, the sur 
prise technique (though differently applied), and in most 
of the later sonnets the same subtle argumentativeness. In 
imagery, however, there is a difference. Hopkins’ figures are 
neither learned, nor, usually, far-fetched,—they are drawn 
mostly from nature (the nature he knew at first hand) and 
from everyday life; or concern suffering and destruction 
(anvils, blowpipes, blood, gashing, grinding, torturing, 
drowning, etc.) —images that some would call sadistic, and 
of a type especially common in late Elizabethan drama and 
again in Beddoes. The range of the metaphysicals was far 
greater (not that Donne or Herbert eschewed homely 
striking figures any more than Shakespeare). The chief 
resemblance is in the intensity, accuracy and vividness, being 
likewise the outcome of a highly unified sensibility. 

And what of the conceit, the metaphysicals’ central method 
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of revealing the latent unity in the universe? There are a 
fair number of conceits in Hopkins: the whole of The 
Blessed Virgin and The May Magnificat, many stanzas of 
The Deutschland (4, 8, 21, 22, 23, 31), parts of The 
Bugler’s First Communion and such a line as “I all my being 
have hacked in half with her neck.” ‘The conceits seem more 
numerous (though rather external) in his juvenilia: “My 
prayers must meet a brazen heaven/And fail or scatter all 
away’, “My eyes hold yet the rinds and bright/Remainder 
of a miracle”; the Margaret Clitheroe fragment abounds in 
them, and contains even this: ‘““Fawning fawning crocodiles 
Days and days came round about/With tears to put her 
candle out.”” As Pope remarked ‘Some to conceit alone 
their task confine’, but Hopkins was not one of those. It 
seems that he could dispense with the conceit altogether, and 
yet, owing to his direct sensuous apprehension of thought, be 
(as in The Windhover) far more metaphysical than cer 
tain modern poets who repeatedly use the conceit in the 
baroque fashion as an end in itself. ‘This may be because 
the unification is often achieved directly through Christ: it 
becomes the great conceit of religion, the paradox of the 
universe. Applying George Williamson’s distinction be- 
tween the conceit and the ordinary image—that the former 
shows more brainwork, makes use of material of little innate 
poetic value, and achieves greater imaginative distance—we 
could perhaps say that most of Hopkins’ figures resemble 
the conceit in the first and third respect but not often in the 


second. This can be seen not only in compressed images like 
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“wolfsnow”, “selfyeast’’, “flockbells”, epithets like ‘‘wad- 
ing light’ and “lashtender combs”, but in the working out 
of this recurrent winch, cage and bird images, and in the 
whole procedure of poems like The ///indhover, Carrion 
Comfort, Hurrahing in Harvest, Sibyl's Leaves, That 
Nature is a Heraclitean Fire, The Candle Indoors,—all of 
which “fan fresh our wits with wonder.” 

What particular metaphysicals does Hopkins most 
resemble? I think it was F. R. Leavis who first coupled hin 
with Donne. He is most like Donne in the intensely per 
sonal record of his religious experience, in his ability to 
convey moods of extraordinary complexity (notably in The 
Windhover), and in his mastery of rhetoric. He has often 
a similar dramatic manner: an abrupt opening like “No, I'll 
not, carrion comfort, despair”, questions and imperatives 
hardly less fierce, rhetorical repetitions, and a fine control of 
tempo (most obviously in The Echoes and Beuno’s Speech) 
The parallel is perhaps closest between the terrible sonnets 
and Donne’s Holy Sonnets, especially “Batter my heart” 
and “At the round earth’s imagined corners” with their 
remarkable periods of monosyllabic piledriving; while 
Donne with his extremely slow movement gave to the sonnet 
the extra length that Hopkins felt it required. The main 
difference is that Hopkins is sensuous rather than sensual, 
and is without obscenity or pedantry (his algolagnia, how- 
ever, could be considered a substitute). 

Although he had dipped in Marvell (‘““a rich and nervous 


poet” he calls him) and Vaughan, George Herbert is the 
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only metaphysical he studied and was influenced by. Her- 
bert, we are told, was actually “his strongest tie to the 


English Church’. It is easy to imagine how congenial the 


poet who Calied Nis Temple a picture OF many spiritual 


conflicts that have past betwixt God and my soul’ must 
have been to hi ut the time of his conversi And 
lave been to I about the time of Nis conversion. And 
Rais i : 

it is from th period that we have the group ol! devotional 
poems in Herbert’s manner. At the time he could hardly 
have had a better master: Herbert in his rather stripped, 


very accurate and highly finished poems, had what one of his 


editors calls “a deliberate plan to push thought into the fore- 


ground and fix attention on harsh, intricate and veritable 





rience’. ‘Technically, the Herbert who could write 





*hurch-bells beyond the stars heard, the soul’s blood” 
‘Thou and alone thou knows’t” may well have assisted in 


leading him towards a sprung rhythm: at any rate there 








in his undergraduate poems like “Handle the fig, 
suck the full-sapp’d vine-shoot”’, ‘‘Beat, heave and the strong 

ountain tire’ which suggest it; in the second draft of 
St. Dorothea the stresses are actually marked. The late 
Hopkins, as we might expect, has moved beyond Herbert; 


there is a difference in the devotional attitude (a greate1 





reliance on the reason and will) ; there is greater complexity 








¢ 1: ° ° ] ] 
and profundity, more passion, intellect, color, and a 
greater intensity in the pressure and fusion of his images. 


Herbert, however, appears to have had a lasting influence, 


spiritual as well as technical. 
At a first glance there would appear to be a striking 
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resemblance between the coruscations of Hopkins and the 
brilliantly flaming odes of Crashaw (also a convert to 
Romanism). But not on closer inspection. Crashaw’s 
rockets are pyrotechnic, rarely more than “happy fireworks” ; 
while Hopkins’ are signals or life-rockets. A flashing 
iridescence is common to both, but that is about all. 

There is one other metaphysical worth considering, a 
little-read eccentric whom Hopkins had almost certainly 
never heard of. It may seem outrageous to mention him in 
the same breath as Edward Benlowes, a wilfully odd writer 
whose style includes all the worst faults of the age and a 
good many more peculiar to himself. But Benlowes, though 
extremely uneven, is a poet of many good passages; and in 
parts of his long divine poem Theophila (1652) he comes 
nearer to anticipating Hopkins than almost anyone: 
“Wrack’d is with bitter-sweet extremes my mind,/Shell’d, 
sheath’d, cag’d, coffin’d in her treacherous friend”, ‘Vast 
cares, long dumb, thus vent. Flow tears, soul’s wine, 
Juice of an heart opprest”, “Top and top gallant hoise; we 
will outroar/The bellowing storms, though ship-wrackt 
more/Healths are, than temptings’t sirens did enchant of 
yore,” “How from the rock, rod-struck in ire,/Did cataracts 
gush out? How did the seas retire?”’ He has great devo- 
tional intensity; what he calls “fa fulgurance of mind”; a 
powerful urgency of rhythm; and a highly elliptical style, 
phrases being telescoped, and transitional phrases and rela- 
tives omitted: ‘“Wh’ on sky, seas, earth, rocks doth rays 


disperse,/Stars, rainbows, pearls, fruits, diamonds pierce; 
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The world’s eye, source of light, soul of the universe.” His 
imagery is glaringly and overwhelmingly dynamic; he loves 
storms, shipwrecks, forcible verbs like ‘‘shoot”, “sluice”, 
“sprout”, ‘“unbowel’’, military images—in fact, “with zeal’s 
fireworks storms heaven’s roof”. Compound words are very 
frequent (‘“‘woolly - curdled clouds’, “shot - bruis’d mud- 
walls”, ‘“‘boughcradles”, “hope-blades”’); there are double 
possessives (“‘sin’s asp’s womb’’) ; even Hopkinsian phrases 
like ‘““‘Deprav’d of vice, depriv’d of grace”. 

Having emphasized his affinities with the metaphysicals, 
it would be interesting to compare him in this respect with 
some of his contemporaries. The Victorians were, as he 
remarked, weak “in thought and insight’. Where they are 
more intellectual, as in Browning (a close student of 
Donne from his ’teens) they often approach the metaphys- 
ical, and Browning is in some respects closer to Hopkins than 
any of his English contemporaries. Emerson (strongly in- 
fluenced by Herbert and Marvell), Francis Thompson (a 
disciple of Crashaw) and probably Emily Dickinson were 
also in varying degrees and manners metaphysicals; even in 
Clough, Meredith, the Rossettis, and Patmore that interest- 
ing compound can sometimes be found—in a deci-normal solu- 
tion. But their relations with Hopkins and with the seven- 
teenth century cannot be examined here. 

Critics have fortunately given up likening Hopkins to 
Milton. But the importance of his studying that consum- 
mate master of word-music should never be forgotten. There 


are Miltonic touches in his work: “What I have done vio- 
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lent,/I have like a lion done, lionlike done’’, “birds build 


but not I build’; he borrowed from Milton the idea of the 





caudated sonnet; and his enjambment is sometimes Miltonic 
(“It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil/Crushed’’). 


But Hopkins is not in the Spenser-Milton-Tennyson tra 


dition. 


Without an exhaustive analysis of his images we can 
hardly illuminate further Hopkins’ very real affinity with 
Shakespeare. They are especially close in the frequency and 
power of their nature images; while the floating image in 
King Lear, that of a human body in anguished movement, 
is also the dominant one in those poems where Hopkins i 
himself a Lear. 

And what of the classics? How did they influence 
scholar who took a double First in Greats at Oxford, whon 
Pusey called “the Star of Balliol”, and who later becaine 
Professor of Greek in the Royal University of Ireland? 
Although his ear must have benefited from his famil 
with Greek and his feeling for words quickened by w 
who in many ways had a primitive attitude towards then 
he knew too well the difference between quantity and accent 
ever to attempt classical measures in English (as many w 


still doing). Nor (except in one poem) do we find in hi: 


classical allusions. His Hellenic spirit is reflected in his 
ar 
\ 


adventurous outlook: “The most un-Greek thing we can do’ 


says Whitehead, “is to copy the Greeks 
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His juvenile influences I have not treated: the apprentice- 
ship with Keats, Swinburne, Byron, Wordsworth, Christina 
Rossetti, ‘Tennyson, Spenser, Shakespeare and the early bal- 
lad-writers was normal for the time. Only Keats, Herbert, 
Shakespeare and possibly Wordsworth had permanent sig- 
nificance, but the mature Hopkins resembled more what 
Keats might have become than what he actually was. E. E. 
Phare, having, I think, over-emphasized the Keatsian paral- 
lels, we can afford to belittle the resemblances if not the 
actual and rather obvious early influence. She has also dealt 
with Wordsworth and made some interesting points in con- 
nection with their incidental poems about persons. ‘There 
are a few early poems of intrinsic value, but most are echoes, 
and as such he would not have approved our bothering about 
them (“echoes are a disease’’). 


And so we find that Hopkins, like most revolutionaries, 


instead of breaking with tradition altogether, only went back 
to earlier traditions; learned from—I do not mean merely 


“knew’’—a greater variety of poets and languages than any 
poet before h some of which poets he in certain ways 


resembled, and others not; and that there are also resem- 


© | 
blances betw him and certain poets who never actually 
influenced him, or whom he had never heard of. The mature 





Hopkins had so thoroughly assimilated his influences that 
they never emerged as echoes. “The authentic cadence was 
at Ces Ba Me d 


iscovered uf 1t was scovered. 


’ Ty 
lerence Heywood 
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GENEVIEVE TAGGARD’S POEMS 





Collected Poems, 1918-1938, by Genevieve Taggard. 

Harper & Brothers. 
i’ LIEU of a preface to her Collected Poems, Genevieve 

Taggard has written a letter to her publishers and it 
appears on the dust cover. The letter is interesting for what 
it reveals of an author’s concern for his public, of his dread 
of being misunderstood, of the dread in Miss T'aggard’s case 
of being called a poetess, not a poet. ‘‘Poetess” is a bastard 
expression which belongs to the Victorian era or to the ladies 
who surrounded Poe with their sentimental dither. Only 
an idiot would apply such a term to women who have writ- 
ten real poetry from Emily Dickinson to our own time. But 
Genevieve Taggard would rather not be known as a woman 
writing poetry, since her poems “hold a wider consciousness 
than that colored by the feminine half of the race... . | 
hope I have written poetry that relates to general experience, 
and the realities of our time.” And she says that her work 
would be misunderstood if the reader thinks “I have been 
trying to write about myself (as if I were in any way unique ) 
as a biographer might—or as a romantic poet would, to map 
his own individuality.” 

This is well stated and harks back to the days when T. S. 
Eliot pronounced the death of romanticism or to the day | 





when Thomas Carlyle heard Samuel Coleridge muttering 
“Subjectivity, Objectivity.” In short, a great deal of exalted 
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nonsense has been written about what is supposed to be ro- 
mantic and what is realistic. It seems to one reader, however 
unenlightened, that when he is reading a book he is reading 
the work of a definite person and not the work of a collective 
body of people. And what seems romantic today, if good 
enough, turns classic tomorrow. But hasn’t all this been 
said before? Miss Taggard is clearly a woman, clearly a 
poet, and we don’t have to resort to old or new definitions in 
reading her book. 

The Collected Poems are not arranged chronologically, 
but in a kind of philosophic progression which gives the 
book a more shapely character. ‘The poems in which Nature 
is revealed in her own dynamic forms, or in which she is 
used to symbolize human nature, are the strongest and most 
assured, especially where two beings are in conflict. The 
poems in which the contemporary scene is shown as a decadent 
image of a sick generation are very good as far as they go, 
but the satiric lines on poets are not good satire. In other 
poems, written quite recently, Miss Taggard, like many an 
ardent American present or past, looks abroad for a more 
heroic people and finds them in Russia, Spain and China. 
These poems have a rush of powerful images, but the didactic 
tone is embarrassing to anyone who may feel as Miss Tag- 
gard does and who does not require exhortation. And any- 
one who feels the need of a militant spirit at home would like 
to see some of the fighting here as well as abroad for there 
is probably just as much fascism inside our vaunted democracy 


as there is among the new Romans or Huns. 
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In a certain sense, the “left wing’? movement, especially 
among those who have joined it in middle life and are not 
to the manner born, affords a means of escape from things 
that infest the native heart. The result is a new romanti- 
cism whose expression has a nostalgic air. The polemic t 


rone 
is timely rather than timeless and moving though it is, is 


addressed primarily to a group already convinced of a similar 
cause. Thorough perspectives are missing and the poems are 
not events in the art of poetry. The poem on China, for 


example, with its Whitmanesque catalogue of the Chinat 


view held by the average American, and riddled by the show- 


wn 


ing of a film displaying the revolt of young China (a view 
also seen from afar) has none of the downright force of 
Edgar Snow’s Red Star Over China. Journalists are closer 
to the actual scene than the poets are an 
done the better work from day to day. 


up to now have 
Meanwhile, poets 
may go to school with Kenneth Fearing when it comes to mak 
ing poetry out of the news. 


On themes of an intimate character, that also have their 


objective or social connotations, Miss Taggard is 
alike may go to school 
with her. The love poems, the poems on childbirth 


tn, on 


poet to 
be envied, and here men and women 


separation, solitude, the chasms between two people—thes 


have vitality, energy, a concentrated There is noth- 


ing personal in the derogatory sense of the word; no exhibi- 
tionism; no self-pity. As she says in her letter: The us 
of the first person singular is only “a means for transferring 


feeling to identification with anyone who takes the poem, 
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momentarily, for his own.” The many poems on Nature, or 
those in which human lives are dramatized through natural 
metaphors, are equally compelling. To the Natural World: 
at 37; North American Spring; Dilemma of the Elm; On 
Planting a Small Lilac in Vermont; Ice Age; Eve ning Love- 
of-Self—these poems carry on the America of Emerson and 
Thoreau, Dickinson and Frost. Of the America of our heart- 
less depression, American Farm, 1934, carries an unforget- 
table image of a noble young land run down. Poem About 
Money is likewise reflective of ou poverty of spirit and 
makes one wis! the next anthologist would confine him- 
self to poems it money throughout the ages. These two 


poems in a radical cause are finally sung out in Lark, a truly 


revolutionary t is poems like these that the poet needs 


to develop her native as well as foreign concern—although 


nothing is truly native which doesn’t embrace distant people. 


But there must be no escape from the self, the self that is 


] 


universal, and no apology for falling in love with one person, 


along with humanity. In Definition of Song, Genevieve 
Taggard has un iveled this complex problem with an elo- 
quence unhampered by theories. “Singing is the work of 
many voices.’ “Body sings best when feet beat out the 


time.” And in the final quatrain: 
Song is not static—joy becomes a dance. 
In step, vast unison, in step advance 
This fe of song: that it mean, and move 


And sta the massive power of our love. 


Alfred Kre y mborg 
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THE WRITING ON THE WALL 





The Autumn World, by D. 8. Savage. London: The For- 
tune Press. 

Confusions About X, by Julian Symons. The Fortune Press. 

Poems and Songs, by Gavin Ewart. The Fortune Press. 

Reading much recent English verse, one is tempted to crit- 
icize England rather than its poets: as a social phenomenon 
or as a “work of art”, the Byzantine fairy-land of Corona- 
tions and appeasement, of baby princesses, socialist duchesses 
and imperialist trade-union leaders, is far more fantastic and 
complex than its present literature. Besides, criticizing 
poetry means quoting it, and so little modern English poetry 
deserves quoting: when it is good, it imitates Eliot, Spender 
or Auden, which is pretty tedious, and when it’s bad it’s 
horrid. 

The Fortune Press of London presents us three new post- 
Audenesque and pre-decline-and-fall poets. Two of them, 
Julian Symons and D. S. Savage, are already known to 
readers of Poetry; the third, Gavin Ewart, has published 
verse in several English periodicals but not yet in America. 
D. S. Savage is generally concerned with Autumn, Winter, 
decay, death and worms. His diction is of the kind which we 
have been taught to call “poetic’”’ and, if we are more particu 
lar, “metaphysical”. Once in a while, he introduces, for the 
sake of new times, a “realistic” touch, though not always very 
successfully. His repeated use of imagery borrowed from 
drama and ballet suggests some Sitwellian affiliation: 
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Against a background of railed tenement 
And lamplit stone where the unemployed 
Provide a chorus with appropriate gestures 


While I the town’s buffoon and fool 

Wandering through their squalid lives 

Leave my romantic posturings 
This decadent-romantic affectation is more evident in such 
“purple” lines as: 

Soon Summer’s drums will shake the earth no longer. 
Savage’s longest poem is his best: Galahad, an elegy which 
develops several mediaeval themes of Arthurian legend in an 
Ubi Sunt tone such as Villon, Deschamps and other poets 
of the war-torn fourteenth century often affected. It is an 
unusual poem, worthy of some analysis, comment and cor- 
rection. The rhythm is effortless and fairly regular; the 
diction is lofty in spite of occasional ambiguities of syntax 
and patches of common-place “Gothic” archaism ; the thought 
is clear and leads to a fairly original moral: 

Those Kings were wise who kept their Knights at Court, 

Their lands in peace and order, and matins said .. . 
Galahad contains one or two outstandingly good lines: 

Met through glazed eyes the gaze «£ Galahad 
Truce with the Clock and Prelude II also reveal occasional 
lines that are striking, but no other poem reaches the same 
level as Galahad, not even Prelude to Death of Merlin, 
which, in spite of similar Arthurian sources, remains too 
decoratively Sitwellian. 

The poems of Julian Symons are more fun, more complex 
and more varied. Dedication, Garden Poem and Prologue 


to a Sonnet Se Juence are perhaps the best in the book, those 
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which achieve a certain unity of tone. Themes of remem- 
bered childhood and school-years, then of disillusioned and 
scared manhood, are fluently blended in a light-verse manner 
reminiscent, at its best, of Laforgue, the earlier Eliot and 
Auden. 
The dirty words on the lavatory-wall 

in this small world, replace those of the book of Daniel and 
spell impending disaster to a society where 


Behind barbed wire 
Benevolent aunts sit dreaming of war 


It is all quite clever, full of mild surprises and amusing 
whimsies. 


The clouds like Harlow in heaven 


may be fun today, but similar references to Lya de Putti o1 
Max Linder, had a movie-fan poet used them fifteen years 
ago, would now mean precious little t t readers. S« 
many fleeting fads, fancies and fears reveal themselves in tl 


type of poetry that, too complex to achieve the po; 


political doggerel, too topical to be permanent, 
obscure both today and tomorrow: as satire, unlike thi 
of W. S. Gilbert, it puzzles more than it amuses 

The poems of Gavin Ewart betray somewhat the 
outlook and tendencies as those of Julian Symons but 
more deliberately light and satirical in their despair. There 
is more school-talk here than I have found in any poet 
Auden’s included, since the good old days of my high-school 


poetry society; and more outspoken isophilia than in any 


other English verse, though we have c to expect a lot 
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scandalous and 
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The whole DOO 


is narrow and 


Days of Cont 
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repeat himse] 


The Writing on the Wall 


The lament entitled The English Wife is witty, 


clever, though certainly too long: 


their kissing and their 


In love’s aerodrome, 


hingers, 


\t the controls | left them 
And walked home. 
as ae + } atk. aia 
ains uch easy satire, thougn its scope 
innerisms soon become exasperating. 


borrowing its title from the Malraux 


L 


: D ee , ’ 
reminiscent of Kupert brookes Grant 


Lover though less rhetorical and 

i | ond of t 
octs of day are as restless and bitte 
oncerned with death and, if the portrait 
faithful typica tl Café Royal. 





n Ewart, whose gift for easy 

e, would be awarded th Rupert Brooke 
Young English Manhood Wasted in a 
poet, D. S. Sa the least superficially 
significantly « h, the best and most 
Galahad, revealing tt » despairing unrest 
h, or of life s his fellow poets, Dut In more 
pragmatically powerful symbols. Julian 


t fluent and perh: ps 


the most gifted, I mean 


s also often the most disappointing: using a 


symbols and vocabulary, he somehow manages 
ore often, to imitate Auden, Eliot, perhaps 
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also William Plomer, more unconsciously and more blatantly 
and to be more confused and confusing. 

Yet all! three have a facility and a sense of doom which are 
significant in England and still rare in America. <A lot could 
be said about the influences of Spender and Auden which two 
of these new poets so shamelessly flaunt. But so much has 
already been said about the national bards of Bloomsbury’s 
oppressed minority that nothing short of a pamphlet or an 
inscription on a wall can now do justice to their influence. 
Some modern English verse is already so light and New 
Yorkerish that only its political views and ‘‘rude words” can 
distinguish it from the better lyrics of Mr. Noel Coward 


i. 


Edouard Roditi 


MEMORIES 


Memory, by Walter de la Mare. Henry Holt & Co 

Mr. de la Mare is still in his Ivory Tower. Not only 
is his habitat unchanged but, for the most part, his vision 
is doggedly turned from reality. To maintain this stable 
posture in our shaken world is something of a feat. For 
Mr. de la Mare let us hope it is also a solace. 

To play with words, were an ear as subtle as his, might 
well be comforting. I should feel, however, more sure that 
this was so if he did less of it. To employ a similar dé 
corous phraseology for such dissimilar subjects as Thomas 
Hardy and A Queen Wasp can only lead to the suspicion 
that the poet is clinging to, rather than directing, his tech 
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nique. Not always. In many of the poems the subject 
matter is frankly trivial and no elaborate juggling of words 
can hide the depthless emotions that prompted them. But 
there are others, notably those in which a very real nostalgia 
for fantasy results in dream poetry that has the poignance 
of a fairy-tale. 

When banal words like “witching” and “wondrous” rub 
against each other, no jinn appear. We remain outside en- 
chantment. But at the ‘“‘remote, forlorn” use of echo and 
subtlety, of which Mr. de la Mare is a master, we are 
frequently led down magic steps. We hear silence: “a 
frozen brook, all tinkle of its waters hushed and lost”, and 
we see “an icy-still, grey-heavened, vacant scene”’. 

The child poems, though slight, are tender and charm- 
ing. Dry August Burned, which is one of Mr. de la Mare’s 
rare attempts at realism, depicts a little girl weeping over 
the death of a hare. After a military interlude of feeding 
her “bird-clear eyes on a team of field artillery” this erst- 
while broken-hearted child returns to the kitchen to ask if 
she may see the bunny skinned. This, far more effective 
though it is than the mild and mannered ode to Memory 
from which the book takes its title, has not, however, the 
music of the fantasies. 

No one of the poems in this latest collection is as sus- 
tained as The Listeners, which deserves the acclaim it has 
received, but there are a number in which Mr. de la Mare 
again successfully loses himself in sound and imagery. By 


these we, too, are haunted. Blavten Sivehel 
0 Ofrovel 
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NEWS NOTES 


It is hard to write about Ford Madox Ford in the past tense. He 
was always chiefly interested in the present and future, and when 
he died at Deauville on June 26th, at the age of 66, we know that 
he was still eagerly making plans—for the founding of a new liter- 
ary magazine, among other things. No writer ever did more to 
help and encourage fellow writers whom he considered important 
As editor of The English Review in London and The Transatlantic 
Review in Paris, he fought almost alone to create acceptance for 
significant new writing, and consequently had a warm interest in 
the struggles and achievements of Poetry. In 1937 he was th 
guest of honor at a dinner celebrating our twenty-fifth anniversary 
He had been a contributor since 1914, when his famous poem O7 
Heaven was pubiished in the June issue. 

Though he was much better known as a novelist and editor, and 
though he himself tended to deprecate his poetry, it is possible that 
his most lasting fame will rest on his achievement as a poet. Any 
one who makes a special study of the verse of time must rec 





ognize his importance: the great quickening influence brought to 
bear on the modern movement by those extraordinary poems, ii 
cluding On Heaven and Antwerp, which he wrote immediately 
before and during the War. Some day they will be discovered by 


the general reader. And future historians of t 
probably confirm what Ezra Pound said in 1914 I find him sig 


1iovement will 











nificant and revolutionary because of his insistence upon clarit 
and precision . . . in brief, upon efficient writing—even in ver 
The death of Ford is a particularly severe loss to Olivet, th 
progressive college in Michigan where he had been teaching for 
the past two years, and where the chair of creative literature will t 


named in his memory. 


Dwight Macdonald sends us a Statement to Amer Writers 
and Artists issued by the newly-formed League for tural Fre 
dom and Socialism, 539 East 88th Street, N. Y. ( Chis is a gro 
of anti-Stalinist radicals, liberals, and quasi-liberals w 


ing common cause to oppose the League of American Writers 
its “war drive” against fascism. What they would offer in its place 
is not clear, except “to provide a forum for cultural discussion.’ 
They demand “complete freedom for art and science: no dictation 
by party or government”—a preposition which doubtless needs re 
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emphasizing. For the rest, we are inclined to agree with what 
Freda Kirchwey said in replying to a similar manifesto in The 
Nation for May 27th. Her point was: “While moral rearmament 
engrosses the right, a little factional disarmament might well be 
tried on the left.” 

The Hopwood awards, offered annually at the University of 
Michigan, continue to be the largest prizes available to student 
writers. This year the major poetry award of $1200 went to John 
Ciardi. In the essay field, an equal award was made to Kimon 
Friar, for a study of Yeats, and for an essay, Medusa-Mask, pre- 
viously accepted for publication in Poetry; while two other poetry 
prizes of $250 were won by Charles Miller and John Malcolm 
Brinni The John xs Fiske Poetry Prize of $100, given an- 
nually »f Chicago, has been awarded to Elizabeth 
Schoen d of St. Scothinus, with honorable mentions 
go nd Marian ¢ in. The Poetry Society 
: i ize to Oscar Williams 
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of rinia rded its annual $50 pri 
for poem La rus 

So many vers« gazines are announced and never materialize 
that we have had to make a rule not to print notices of any of 


them until they actually appear. It is a pleasure to note the actual 














appearance of Furiosc, with a cover-design as devilish as its title, 
and a list of contr tors including E. E. Ci i V. C. Wil- 
liams, Horace Gregory, John Peale Bishop, Eberhart, 
Marya Zaturens! ll interestingly represented. There is an up- 
roarious Proletarian Poem by Dudley Fitts, also some real prole- 
tarian poen ire not funny but well worth reading. The 
t from Archibald MacLei yn lio poetry 

rmon on economi y Ezra P We 

ditorial and critical section tes 








y as there 
ted by James J. 


ed bi-monthly 
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zine that deserves mention is Foothills, a quar- 
stories and verse by new writers, edited by John 


q 





th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. And from 
nes a packet ef friendliness in the form of a 
yodo, pr blished at 1651 Yoyogi-Fuka- 

nd edited by Tamotsu Ulda, who writes: 
zine is the largest group in Japan devoted 
modern poetry. We are desirous of co- 
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operating with people all over the world having the same interest 
for the promotion of the poetry containing international and com- 
mon quality.” A la bonne heure! We suggest that a little co-oper- 
ation with China, even a little poetical co-operation, would be a 
nice beginning. 

Walt Mason, the well-known newspaper poet, died on June 22nd 
in La Jolla, Calif., at the age of 77. This rhyming humorist is said 
to have become the best-paid writer of verse in America after he 
was forty-five years old. “Up to that time,” writes Kunigunde 
Duncan, a Kansas correspondent who knew Mason, “he had writ- 
ten just two poems, both of which were generously ridiculed by 
his associates. He himself told how, after an orphaned childhood, 
no schooling, and a life of alcoholism, he wrote to William Allen 
White of the Emporia, Kans., Gazette, explaining that although 
he had no college diploma he was about to receive a diploma 
from a sanitarium for alcoholics, was looking for a chance to make 
a come-back, and wanted a job. White put him on. After the daily 
grind Mason was in the habit of scribbling down a rhymed humor- 
ous comment on what seemed to him the day’s best story. One day, in 
response to a hurried call from the boss for an editorial upon going 
to church, Mason wrote one in rhyme. It was boxed and printed 
on the front page (in prose form to save space) and greatly pleased 
the citizens of Emporia. After this, White printed one of Mason’s 
poems every day. They began to be copied widely and were soon 
syndicated, two hundred papers subscribing for them the first week. 
For nearly thirty years Walt Mason wrote his daily rhyme, which 
was always set like a piece of prose in the manner of the first one 
published.” 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


GARRETT OPPENHEIM was born twenty-eight years ago in Manhat 
tan, where he still lives. He “decided on poetry as a career at 
the age of eleven,” but has held various positions including that 
of control-board operator in a broadcasting studio. His work has 
app.ared twice before in Poetry, in March and October 1938. 

H. B. MALLALIEU, who was introduced to our readers in May 
1938, is one of the outstanding younger English poets. He has 
also contributed to The Nation, The Left Review, The Listener, etc. 

OSCAR WILLIAMS, of New York, appeared here for the first time in 
1921. Thereafter he gave up writing poetry and went int 
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tising. Two years ago he began again, developing the quick-paced 
American surrealism which he now contributes to magazines and 
anthologies. 

MAXWELL BODENHEIM, also of New York, is the author of Jntro- 
ducing Irony, Returning to Emotion, and other books of poems. 
The sonnet printed this month was written in reply to a review by 
Mr. Fletcher in the February issue. 

NORMAN MACLEOD has appeared often here since 1931. Formerly 
Promotion Director for the Connecticut Federal Theatre, he is now 
in New York preparing an anthology of younger Celtic poets. 

JOE HORRELL is on the faculty of the University of North Caro- 
lina. He has appeared in Poetry, The Sewanee Review, etc. 

ELDA TANASSO was born in New York City in 1917, educated at 
the College of New Rochelle, and now lives in Harrison, N. Y. She 
has contributed to various magazines, including PoeEtry. 

LEILA JONES, of Southport, Conn., appeared here for the first 
time in 1937. She is the author of Assent to Autumn (1933) 
Winter Is a Shadow, recently published by the Dial Press. 

The following four poets make their first appearance here: 

THOMAS HOWELLS was born in Du Quoin, IIl., in 1912, educated at 
the University of Chicago, where he was awarded the John Billings 
Fiske poetry prize, and has been teaching for the past 
Whitman College, in Walla Walla, Wash. 

EVA TRIEM was born in New York City, educated at the Univer- 
sity of California, and now lives in Dubuque, Ia. She 
tributed to periodicals. 

HOMER C. ComMBs, of Chicago, is on the faculty of the University 
College of Northwestern. 

THOMAS MCGRATH i 


and 


year at 


has con- 


s a young North Dakotan, in his early twen- 
ties, whose poems have appeared in magazines. 


He was born at 
Sheldon and now lives at Grand Forks. 


All but one of this month’s prose contributors have appeared 
previously. 

JOHN CROWE RANSOM, whom we have the pleasure of listing here 
for the first time, is well known to our readers as editor of The 
Kenyon Review and as author of several books of poems and criti- 
cism. Most recent of these is the collection of essays, The World’s 
Body, to be reviewed in an early issue by Kenneth Burke. ALFRED 
KREYMBORG’S series of ten verse-skits for radio, recently broadcast 
by NBC, will be published this fall by Loker Raley under the title 
The Four Apes and Other Fables. MARION STROBEL, of Chicago, is 
the author of two books of poems, Once in a Blue Moon and Lost 
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City. EDOUARD RoODITI has contributed poems and reviews to POETRY, 
The Criterion, Transition, etc. TERENCE HEYWOOD, a young English 
poet and critic, lives in Arundel, Sussex. 


A STATEMENT 


Not being accustomed to hold manuscripts up to the mirror or to 
test them for crvptograms, the editors recently accepted and printed 
a poem containing a concealed scurrilous phrase aimed at a well- 
known person. This was not called to their attention until several 
weeks after the issue had been published. The phrase in question 
is puerile and uninteresting, and would not be referred to except 
that it is necessary to disclaim editorial responsibility. Apparently 
it is also necessary to state a principle which one would have 
thought obvious: namely, that any contributor who allows such mat- 
ter to be printed without the editors’ knowledge is guilty of a serious 
breach of confidence, and will automatically debar himself from the 
magazine. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Turning Path, by Ronald Bottrall. Arthur Barker, London, 
Pacific Light, by Charlotte Kellogg. Anderson House, Washington. 
Winter Is a Shadow, by Leila Jones. Dial Press. 
The Road Is Wider than Long, by Roland Penrose. London Gal- 
lery Editions, London. 
Broken Crescendo, by Anne Hamilton. Ward Ritchie Press, Los 
Angeles. 
Orion and Other Anonymous and Hitherto 
Attributed to John Keats, transcribed and 
Williams. International Mark Twain Societ 
Mo. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 
Bread Loaf Anthology. Preface by Rober 
lege Press, Middlebury, Vt. 
Eros: An Anthology of Modern Lowe Poems, ed. by Lucia Trent. 
Henry Harrison. 
Letters from Elizabeth Barrett to B. R. Haydon, ed. Martha 
Hale Shackford. Oxford University Press. 
[Remaining books received will be liste 
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